SOVIET UNDERSTANDING

In order that we may be able to approach the Soviet
Cbmmunist perspective with the maximum of critical
awareness, it is necessary for us to go a little more
deeply into this Anglo-Saxon adaptability. For most
English and American books about Russia are written
by people who, for reasons connected with the con-
fusion of perspectives in the modern mind, reply upon
intuitions of wrongness and rightness that are neither
elaborated in themselves nor related to the social
foundations from which they arise. These ethical
intuitions of the average writer consist in a welter of
conflicting fragments. They can appeal only to minds
whose inner confusion is roughly similar. Yet, in spite
of our muddled heritage in the realm of social ideas,
we most of us admire clarity, and that English vanity
which boasts of its ability to "muddle through" has
only the simpering merit of a charmingly lazy mind.
A cursory examination of the element of historical
good fortune which, at the moment of each successive
major crisis, has rescued the English people from the
need to respond self-consciously to the dictation of

view of the Soviet Communist, and it is utterly at variance with the Renais-
sance "freedom" view of nineteenth<entury liberalism. Yet these two
perspectives are tangled together in an extraordinary manner in all English
kw. English social legislation, and English mental life generally, is a museum
of ideological hybrids. Similar confusion may be found in America, but, in
that country, the purity of the capitalistic perspective of individualism is far
less contaminated, either by its medieval antecedents or its Communist
offspring.